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"You are spoiling niy imagination," cried Aurelia: "away
with your fat Hamlets! Do not set your well-fed Prince before us!
Give us rather any surscedaneum that will move us, will delight
us. The intention of the author is of less importance to us than
our own enjoyment, aul we need a charm that is adapted for us.'*

CHAPTER YEL

ONE evening a dispute arose among our friends about the novel
and the drama, and which of them deserved the preference. Serlo
said it was a fruitless and misunderstood debate; both might be
superior in their kinds, only each must keep within the limits
proper to it.

" About their limits and their kinds," said Wilhelm, " I con-
fess myself not altogether clear."

" Who zs so?" said the other; "and yet perhaps it were worth
while to come a little closer to the business."

They conversed together long upon the matter; and in fine,
the following was nearly the result of their discussion:

" In the novel as well as in the drama, it is human nature
and human action that we see. The difference between these
sorts of fiction lies not merely in their outward form; not merely
in the circumstance that the personages of the one*are made to
speak, while those of the other have commonly their history nar-
rated. Unfortunately many dramas are but novels, which proceed
by dialogue; and it would not be impossible to write a drama in
the shape of letters.

"But in the novel, it is chiefly sentiments and events that are
exhibited; in the drama, it is characters and deeds. The novel
must go slowly forward; and the sentiments of the hero, by some
means or another, must restrain the tendency of the whole to un-
fold itself and to conclude. The drama, on the other hand, must
hasten, and the character of the hero must press forward to the
end; it does not restrain, but is restrained. The novel-hero must
be suffering, at least he must not in a high degree be active; in
the dramatic one, we look for activity and deeds. Grandieon,
Clarissa, Pamela, the Vicar of Wakefield, Tom Jones himself, are,
if not suffering, at least retarding personages; and the incidents
are all in some sort modelled by their sentiments. In the drama
the hero models nothing by himself; all things withstand Mm,
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